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Tue learned ignorant and the high bred vulgar—that is to say, those critics 
who theorise upon matters beyond their comprehension, and those amateur 
dictators of taste whose breeding is as far past the equinox of Nature and Truth, 
as the herding of the gipsey is distant from it,—these, and such like, are busily 
gossiping over the old nonsensical stigma, touching our musical unfitness as a 
nation; and, as gossippers usually do, they invent what they cannot adduce, 
and fancy they confirm their arguments by proofs which everybody hears, but 
no one can discover. Thus we overheard a learned pundit, retained by one of 
the newspapers to deal out musical absolution or excommunication, and who sat 
behind us at Exeter Hall on Monday, most didactically asserting that Germany 
was, and ever had been, the home and nursery of music, confirming the same 
unalterable precept by the fact of his having, during a run up the Rhine last 
summer, been present in the church of some obscure little village, where the psalm 
tunes of Luther were sung, by the boors and their frows, in several harmonized 
parts, a refinement to which no discipline could ripen the charity boys of this 
great metropolis. And we happened on Tuesday, by destiny rather than volition, 
to enjoy the luxury of a stand immediately under one of the pit boxes of the 
Opera, wherein a lady of long experience, if not profound judgment, was 
eloquently convincing her associates, in Janguage far more interesting than that 
of the performers on the stage, that poor Music was but a foundling in this 
country, and that from her ladyship’s local knowledge of the subject, if the un- 
fortunate alien were brought before the Poor Law Commissioners, it would cer- 
tainly be found unentitled, and passed accordingly to its native parish on the 
shores of the Adriatic. 

Poor Music! Without stopping to argufy (for convincement is .out of the 
question) with these travelled sophisticators, we may perhaps be permitted to 
ask, in what consists the indigenous qualities of a musical country? We, our- 
selves, have pilgrimmed through many a foreign capital, and along the high- 
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ways and bye-ways of many a continental hamlet—we have seen Saxon soldiers 
march into quarters, to the sound of their own vocal music—and heard lazzaroni 
urchins sing the Jast new opera airs with extemporary harmonies; but we 
presume these to be no juster indications of musical “ Right divine” than the 
possession of a gold mine predicates the maturity of a mint, or the medal die 
ensures a perpetuity of golden impressions. Moreover, we have never found the 
inmates of foreign factories expert in the most erudite music, as the cotton- 
spinning children of Manchester, and the clothiers of Yorkshire, are in the 
chorusses of Handel; nor do we recollect any town or city where music is so 
highly priced, or so eagerly sought —where concerts and operas, and musical 
clubs and parties, are so numerous—where even the dead walls are eloquent of 
music’s praise and announcement ;—in short, where the art is so universal and 
engrossing as at this moment, in the barbarian capital of the most unmusical 
people in the world. 

Leaving such as choose, to take the trouble of answering the question we have 
proposed, and digesting the assertions we have made, which scarcely require 
corroboration, we would fain awaken our professional concert givers to a subject 
which appears to us to disfavour the art in general, and to press heavily upon 
the interests of their brother artists—we allude to the fashionable style of 
concert, which is at best but an emasculated affair—the froth of a syllabub 
without its cream and its wine—the glitter of the dew-drop, which shines but 
under particular influences, and, brushed from the enduring green herbage that 
sustains it, is but cold water. These vocal concerts, not only vitiate the taste, but 
pall the musical appetite ; and, at the same time that they cost enormous sums 
for the allurement of foreign artists, to eclipse us if we are dunces, and to laugh 
at us if we are clever, they almost hermetically seal out the native aspirant for 
vocal honours, and absolutely rob the established instrumentalists of both fame 
and profit. The Promenade Concerts, amongst their many mis-doings, have 
probably contributed to this unfortunate state of things; for, by giving instru- 
mental music, such as it was, on a large scale—numerically at least, and ata 
low price—they have rendered it almost unendurable by that unhealthy caste of 
society, which cannot bear the breath of heaven, unless it be poisoned with 
perfume; and who would not eat man’s essential—bread—but for a lurking 
notion they have that some of the commonalty, sailors to wit, feed upon 
biscuit. But we do hope to see, and to hear the vocal concert monstrosity 
broken through—we trust that some of our spirited professors will, for the sake 
of music and of their own reputations, give a performance of classical pieces, as 
they were intended, and were wont to be given; and we earnestly entreat them 
to let a little of the reward lavished by patrons and amateurs, real or affected, 
find their way into the pockets of those whose avocation, but for the Philhar- 
monic and Ancient concerts would be a nullity— 

‘* Their lives a nullity, their profits nil’”’— 


we shall look sharply amongst the giant advertisements with which the shut up 
shops are papered, for a sound, wholesome, substantial, programme of the true 
style—for a declaration, ejecting the pianoforte back to its legitimate drawing- 
room, and giving to song the natural husbanding and partnership of a well-disci- 
plined orchestra—there are, doubtless, many searching through the streets of 
London for some such sanative manifesto—ladies and gentlemen, will you suffer 
them, and will you suffer US to be disappointed ? 
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THE LIFE OF A COMPOSER, AN ARABESQUE. 


BY CARL MARIA VON WEBER. 


(Continued from page 325.) 


*,* Here another long blank occurs, which seems to indicate that the sketch was taken 
up at intervals, and written with the freshness of passing events upon the author’s vivid 
fancy.—Ep. M. W. 


The company had assembled early, and, as usual, the fine arts, and everything 
connected with them were the topics of conversation. In the midst of a spirited 
discussion, Dihl entered with a face brightening with joy, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Only 
imagine ; we are to have the tragedy of Wallenstein, and what is more, it is to 
be represented entire—entire, I repeat it. I feel assured that you will all join 
with me in saying that it will be a most gratifying thing to the lovers of 
Schiller. We have hitherto been accustomed to see this production of his muse 
fly with clipped pinions ; now shall we behold the royal eagle soar majestically 
on high, with proud and unimpeded flight.” 

“ But tell me,” said he, turning to Felix; ‘‘ how could any management have 
been so silly as never to have attempted this before ?” 

Felix—The fact is, that what actors and managers chiefly aim at is effect ; the 
public wish to see the whole of a piece. It is, however, in consequence of such 
effect being produced, that the public are led to wish for the exhibition of the 
whole. Such is the case with the works of Schiller, and such will be the case 
with respect to Shakspere. 

Dihl. I am quite of your opinion: and it is my firm persuasion, that totality 
of effect can be produced only by the whole of a composition. 

Felix. Undoubtedly so, if by totality of effect you mean the realization of the 
aim and intention of the poet, 

The poet first imagines his work; he weaves it of those invisible threads, the 
ends of which attach to the original design on which the foundation is laid. 
Hence his poem will often extend beyond the limits which custom has prescribed 
asthe measured duration to dramatic works. One of your quick-sighted ma- 
hagers, accustomed to judge of the proportions of a production by certain rules 
of practical utility, or rather of convenience, takes the book in his hand, and 
begins to cut and clear the forest. In so doing, he doubtless sacrifices much 
which is excellent in itself, and which, according to the poet’s views, is absolutely 
necessary to the piece. But it is really not so, provided the connexion of the 
parts and the consistency of the whole be preserved ; for then the spectator will 
be enabled to supply, by his own feelings, the subtle interior organic designs 
conceived, and carried into effect by the poet. ; 

The process is this: the spectator is moved, and is desirous of repeating the 
enjoyment within himself. There are single moments of delight which he wishes 
to sieze, and as it were to embody for ever. He recalls to mind what excited his 
emotions in the representation ; and afterwards, upon perusing the work entire 
and uncurtailed, he is delighted to find that the same feelings which arose in his 
mind during the representation are developed in the work of the poet ; with this 
difference only, that they are most perfectly and vividly portrayed there, and 
assume a beauty and consistency of form which they could not attain in his own 
vague and fluctuating fancy. ' : 

Now he has full possession of the poet ; and, from this moment he is desirous 
of having the work represented in its original form, uncurtailed of its propor- 
tions, 

Now does he discover deficiencies where none before were seen to exist ; now 
does that appear to be a mutilation, which before seemed to be nothing more than 
@ necessary compression. Now has he also enlarged his patience, so that he 
can bestow a longer and more undivided attention than he before imagined pos- 
sible. A well-known garden now lies before him; at every step he expects to 
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meet with flowers whose beauty and fragrance were already known to him; 
and he enjoys in anticipation the lovely prospect that will burst upon his view. 
He is already familiar with this, yet it raises fresh delight every time it is seen. 
The first pleasure experienced in hurrying over the scene, was of a more indefi- 
nite kind; now that he is become familiar with the objects, it assumes a more 
positive, and therefore a more tranquil character. 

Dihl. But, my good sir, who compelled this man to “ hurry over the scene,” 
as you express it. Why did he not begin by taking a quiet walk and surveying 
everything leisurely! Here lies the mischief of the thing, that when people 
travel to see the monuments of art, or to visit the theatre, they must needs put 
on the seven leagued boots of the pigmy in the fable. 

Felix. Omnis comparatio claudicat, as the old adage has it. But, tell me, do 
you not think that the usual length of time adopted for dramatic works has 
been calculated according to the nature of the spectators ; and that, like all mea- 
sures and degrees of proportion it has, when once established, imperceptibly 
acquired the force of law in human life? Tell me, whether in following the de- 
velopment of a dramatic work, you are able to keep attention upon the stretch 
for more than three hours in succession? Tell me, also, whether the impatience 
felt to trace the progress of the action has not frequently deprived you of the 
enjoyment of the single parts, and of the beauties which accompany their slow 
and gradual development? I see you are’ prepared to controvert my position by 
the argument, that if these be the object and end of a drama, it need not be seen 
a second time, as all interest would cease after a first representation. 

I do not, however, consider these as the principal end and object of the 
drama: on the contrary, I am convinced that that must be a poor one indeed, in 
which the interest of the plot is wanting. 

And yet, after all, the dry fact is not of such fearful importance; and what 
can be comprised in three lines of a newspaper, need not be a subject of such 
terrible alarm. No, it is by the proper enployment of the ways and means of 
art, in representing the operations of the interior life, and the actions resulting 
therefrom—in other words, characters and effective pictures of passion—it is by 
these that the poet fulfills the task imposed upon the dramatic art by the spec- 
tator. Ifin the repetition of a dramatic work, with the plot of which we are 
already acquainted, these do not possess the same interest as at the first repre- 
sentation, it is a proof that the means have failed in producing their effect. Such 
a work is entitled to no other appellation than that of a knall-und-effekt-stiick (a 
thing “ full of sound and fury, signifying nothing,”’) a piece without the charm 
of interior truth, and consequently without the principle of enduring life. 

Dihl. 1 am curious to know how you will apply all this to dramatic music. 
To which will you allow the precedency—to the action, or the repose of the pas- 
sions, as the proper groundwork for music? By the term repose (a very unsuit- 
able one, perhaps) I mean the seizing a moment of passion, in contradistinction 
to the march of the action. 

Felix You have hit off in two words the great stumbling block of all gperas 
and of their composers. How difficult is it for the latter to prove themselves 
capable of creating a grand object, one which, being once received into the mind, 
remains stamped for ever there. This is the work of master-minds only. It is 
for men of middling talents to dazzle and surprize: to captivate the senses by 
single beauties, leaving totality of effect wholly out of the question. In no pro- 
duction of art is this fault more difficult to be guarded against than in the opera. 
This is the great divergent point between the drama and the opera. I mean such 
an opera as the German taste requires : a complete work of art; a work in the 
formation of which all the tributary arts, by blending one with the other, and 
sacrificing their own individuality, create a new being which at once is, and is 
not themselves. 

Now what is the history of operas in general? Is it not a few single favourite 
pieces that decide their success. These single pieces do not melt and blend into 
the whole, so as at the conclusion of the piece to disappear in the general effect, 
but stand prominently forward as insulated groups, having little or no connexion 
with the main figure. In a perfect opera, the first thing that ought to strike us 
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is the whole effect; afterwards, upon a more intimate acquaintance we may 
dwell with pleasure upon the single component parts. But the peculiar nature 
and mechanism of an opera, which consist in an assemblage of different parts, 
each perfect in itself, and yet each essential to the perfection of the whole, pre- 
sents difficulties which but few heroes of the art have been able to surmount. 
Every single piece employed in the structure of the musical edifice should form 
a perfect organic whole, and yet in the general aspect of the building should dis- 
appear as a part. In a word, an ensemble piece will present a kind of Janus head, 
in which two different faces will be seen at once, yet both belonging to the same 
individual. 

The epoch in which we live, fruitful in excitement, has subjected us to the 
two extremes, the two rigid task-masters—death or pleasure. Overwhelmed by 
the horrors of war, and rendered familiar with every species of misery, men have 
betaken themselves to the more coarse and exciting pleasures of art, as a means 
of relief against the pressure of evil. The theatre has been changed into a raree- 
show, in which, impatient of that calm and quiet enjoyment which the master- 
pieces of art afford, the restless mind seeks relief and excitement in splendid 
scenery, in broad humour, in melodies calculated to tickle the ear, or harmonies 
of the most stormy kind, and by machinery ingenious in its contrivance, but 
without object or moral purpose. Accustomed in daily life to the strong and 
the stimulating, nothing but pieces of that character is relished by frequenters 
of the theatre. 

Ah! exclaimed Dihl, how seldom does the hearer bring with him that calm 
and unbiassed state of mind which is necessary to the proper enjoyment of a 
work of art? Theclaims made upon the musical art, increase in the same 
proportion as the English national debt, and in both instances the debtor and 
the creditor may be considered as but one and the same person. But these 
claims upon the ways and means of the art must have their limit; otherwise 
what else can be expected than a total bankruptcy? The riches of the musical 
art, which have grown out of the improvements in the instrumental department, 
have been most shamefully abused. Harmonic luxury, or the introduction of 
overloaded accompaniments, even on the most trifling occasions, has risen to 
its height. The trombone is a common seasoning, and no composer can make 
any progress without four horns at least; thus, as the French have refined their 
gout to such a pitch, as to have blunted the very edge of taste, in the same 
manner our blotters of music paper, mistaking, in the giddy vertigo of their 
delirium, ears for feeling and feeling for ears, have perfectly revolutionized the 
art. These have butchered clearness and simplicity, as heretofore those butchered 
the freedom of the people—we have trampled on the laws of harmony, as they 
once did on the laws of nations—they have broken down the protecting barriers 
of the pure and the beautiful, and with savage joy 

Hold, hold! cried Felix ; don’t let your zeal thus hurry you away. In the 
midst of your flaming declamations, you forget, that though Spontini (for 1 know 
it is to him you allude) was more misled than benefited by his attempt to reach 
the depth and romantic enthusiasm of Mozart, as well as the truth and power 
of the declamation of Gluck ; though he was compelled by the obtuse nerves of 
the public for which he wrote, to be in continual search of strong effects, to 
underline every word with harmony, and carry every string to the very verge 
of caricature ; yet that is he a composer gifted with great genius—his works 
are cast in a mould of his own creation, and even if they are not destined 
to enjoy a very prolonged existence, on account of the absence of pure classical 
taste, yet will they always be remarkable in the history of the art, as singular 
examples of the amalgamation of two opposite styles. 

But still more injurious, and, for the moment, more powerful, is the influence 
of the Rossinian taste. It comes like the Sirocco-wind from the south, but its 
burning heat will soon be cooled. The mania will be but of short duration, like 
the bite of the tarantula, which sets people dancing insanely one moment, and 
leaves them exhausted on the ground the next. 

At this instant a gentleman, who was seated at the pianoforte, interrupted 
the conversation by striking up the Tarantula dance, which he rattled out at a 
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most furious rate. And what should he append to it, by way of a parody, but 
the famed Di tanti palpiti, with variations, to the infinite amusement of the 
whole company. 

(To be continued.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
ENGLISH OPERA DISCORD. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Sir,—You should have considered how far Mr. Balfe’s speech, respecting my with- 
drawal of my pupil, Miss Gould, from the English Opera, was to be relied upon, before 
you took upon yourself to condemn my conduct. You can but know, even from Mr. 
Balfe’s own words, that I withdrew Miss Gould from the theatre ; is it not possible that I 
may have had some very just and powerful motive for doing so? Why should you suppose 
that it arose from the “ very worst and weakest of feelings,’? to quote your own words. 
If, as you assert, I once “ put myself forward as the champion of the art,” I must have 
had some very cogent reasons for yielding up the championship so very suddenly. Your 
simile of ‘‘ the coward who strikes the fallen,” is by no means apposite or appropriate ; 
but if, indeed, the English Opera had closed through me, the profession ought rather to 
have felt under an obligation to me, for having dropped the curtain upon its disgrace, 
than have considered me opposed to the advancement of the English Opera. The Indians 
release, by death, their aged from the lingering tortures of infirmity and disease, because 
they consider it better to die than live in useless suffering. Had I done that which 1 am 
accused of, I should, in like manner, but have released the English Opera from degrada- 
tion and unhealthfulness—I should but have prevented our dramatic reputation and 
character from sinking even lower than it is at present-—and I should have checked the 
false hopes held out to the poor company, of payment for their hard services, and not 
have suffered them in vain to count upon it when the Saturday came, as they have but 
too often done Was it not time to close our National Opera when its performances 
consisted of three broad farces, instead of an opera? accompanied by a band of about 
twelve,* and assisted by a chorus of fifteen ? 

After this, who can accuse me of deserting a cause so degraded? Who can accuse me 
of giving it the death blow, when the breath was already out of the body? The English 
Opera having no English operas to perform, and no funds to pay their company with, 
would have closed on ¢hat same evening whether my pupil had performed or not ; and 
everybody must know, that if the English Opera could still remain open, when Messrs. 
Phillips and Wilson, their principal bass and tenor, left it, Miss Gould could not have 
been considered a person of sufficient importance and power to close it, as her place might 
have been easily supplied by many others already in the theatre: thus, what Mr. Balfe 
and your journal unjustly attribute to me, was altogether inevitable. 

Your allusion to my “ miserable failure,” as you call it, at the St. James’s Theatre, 
comes with a very bad grace from you ; first, because I opened the theatre for the sole 
purpose of benefitting the art, and in which project I lost a very considerable sum (there 
being no subscription, as at the English Opera, to help me out), as well as the good will 
of those I meant to benefit; and secondly, because your own articles in the ‘* Musical 
World” were as high in praise of my effort, as your present one is scurrilous. 

For my reasons for withdrawing Miss Gould from the English Opera, I must refer you 
and your readers to the Morning Herald of 'Thursday 26th May, in which I have pub- 
lished them. If Miss Gould’s remaining in that theatre a whole year without remunera- 
tion could have rendered the least benefit to the cause, I should have been but too happy 
to waive emolument for its advancement, but the English Opera has (unfortunately, 
through mismanagement) become the scoff of foreigners, and the scorn of our own coun- 
trymen, and the conduct which both my pupil and myself met with in that establishment, 
was both ungentlemanly and unjust. I was, thcrefore, under the necessity of withdrawing 
her, which I did, on the ast night. Mr. Balfe had already made up his mind not to keep 
the theatre open ; this is 


“ The head and front of my offending,” 
and for which, I do not consider I have merited such severe remarks as those made by 


you in your last number.—I am, Sir, yours, 
JOHN BARNETT. 


_* Ihave myself been present at the English Opera-House when the orchestra has been without a 
single violoncello or double bass; and on one occasion, the only wind instrument was the second flute. 
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-[Mr. Barnett’s letter claims of course a place in our journal; we only regret 
it does not repudiate, or even shake, the charge of which he must still stand 
accused—the document is, in fact, a piece of sophistry from beginning to end, 
with which he may, probably, deceive himself; but it will, assuredly, not con- 
vince others. 

Mr. Barnett takes merit to himself, for having done that which his best friends 
and warmest admirers, ourselves in the number, must conscienciously blame—he 
declares the English Opera company to have been degraded, its band and chorus 
dwindled, and that it had no English Operas to perform—it is true, there was 
no opera of Mr. Barnett’s—and it is also true, both legally and rationally speak- 
ing, that the treachery of fifty cannot excuse the treason of one—but we will go 
farther, and tell Mr. Barnett, that it would have been more honourable in him 
to have sat alone in the orchestra, and to have sent his pupil singly on the stage, 
thas to have supplied, as far as in them lay, the desertion of the band and chorus, 
than to have wilfully caused the disappointment of those friends to the cause, 
who had subscribed for its welfare; and so compromised his brother artists in 
the midst of their distress—moreover, Mr. Barnett seems entirely to forget that 
his note to Mr. Balfe, on the evening in question, and which was read by that 
gentleman in the Green Room in the presence of at least forty persons, contained 
no hint whatever of the plausible motive he now professes, but merely stated 
that Miss Gould should not perform that night unless her week’s salary and ar- 
rears were previously paid—had he given a week’s notice of this intention, or 
even a day’s notice, Mr. Balfe and his colleagues would have been left to their 
own discretion; and not only one, but fifty young ladies of respectable talent, 
might have been found as a substitute—but no, at the eleventh hour, Mr. Balfe 
is laconically informed that Miss Gould shall not perform, unless she is pre- 
viously paid—and Mr. Barnett writes us a letter to prove, not that his conduct 
was not “ the worst and the weakest,”’ but that his motives were “ just and 
powerful,” and “ the profession ought to feel under an obligation” for the finish- 
ing hand he put to their endeavours. 

It is curious to observe by the above letter, what nice discriminators of human 
character, those old ladies our grandmothers were, who promulgated the adage 
of—“ one fault creates many”—-here is an enlightened man, and a cultivated ar- 
tist, of the nineteenth century, condescending to shuffle out of an erroneous ac- 
tion, by the cool advocacy of the abhorrent crime of the barbarian—we mean no 
severity to Mr. Barnett, but we fancy his motive, however ‘‘ just and powerful,” 
would not exonerate him in any civilized society from the punishment due to 
those who, taking the law of nature into their own hands “ release by death 
their aged from the lingering tortures of infirmity and disease.” 

The words ‘ miserable failure’ which appear to annoy our correspondent, are 
mild in comparison with the expressions of disgust vented by many of the forty 
persons before-mentioned, on the occasion in question. The Musical World 
gladly drew a curtain over the St. James’s Theatre downfall, to shield if possible 
the struggler from his assailants, but it was not blind to the fault which occa- 
sioned it—much less is it hood-winked against the discovery of subsequent, and 
even more flagrant misdoings, would that it were, or could be!—Ep. M. W.] 





REVIEW. 

A concise Service for the use of tthe Fstablished Church of England, consisting of 
A Jubilate, Magnificat, Nunc Dimittis, Gloria, Responses, Chants, §c., by Thomas 
Kilner. Monro and May, (for the Author.) 

This Service has about the average degree of merit of Church Services, in ge- 
neral—the rythm is rather clearer than usual; but there is the same want of 
marked outline in the upper melody—such is the fault of the school, rather than 
the composer, and few but the first-rate masters of the art have contrived to steer 
clear of it. We have no doubt, this work will be acceptable to those congrega- 
tions who use musical services; since all the parts are easy for the voice, and 
there are no awkward distances to hit. We should have preferred that Mr. 
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Kilner had not made two parts go to the same note in similar motion (by which 
means one part is lost), for the sake of preventing the bass going to A, first 
space, a note of which Mr. Kilner seems afraid. 

The response after the commandments seems to us to finish in rather a strange 
manner. The response to the first nine commandments begins and ends in B 
flat ; as does the response to the tenth, at the words, “ thy Jaws in our hearts” 
—the words, ‘‘ we beseech thee,” have a sort of coda, consisting of a modula- 
tion into G minor, and with which the responses end. 

We should recommend Mr. Kilner, in any future copies he may have struck 
off, to leave out all the naturals to the D’s in the first eight bars of the magnifi- 
cat ; the see-saw between the D’s sharp, ard D’s natural, is not pleasant, and is 
beneath the dignity of church music. 

Six Convivial Glees, illustrative of the History of England. Written by G. Mac- 
farren ; composed by G. A. Macfarren. Hill and Co. No. 2, William Rufus. 

This is a hunting glee, and is exceedingly well kept up all through. It begins 
with a duet for counter-tenor and tenor, after which, the bass comes in, and 
they sing lovingly together—the counter-tenor a solo about hunting, and the 
bass and tenor cheering him on. There is then, selon les regles, a bass solo, 
which is a very effective one, and the glee concludes with a general chorus (if 
we may say so) of all three voices. The precise subject of this glee is the fatal 
hunting, and meeting with Walter Tyrrell in the New Forest. The allusion to 
the jealousy of Wat Tyrrell being the cause of the royal buck’s death, is made 
in a perfect shower of puns. At the conclusion of the glee is a particularly droll 
and happy idea, which we transcribe :— 

“ King Rufus fell, 

As our Histories tell ; 

And Wat had many reproachers, 

And that’s the cause 

Of our stern game laws 
Against cockney shots and poachers.” 


So far as we have seen of these glees they will make admirable dinner glees, 
and they are so easy that they may be sung at all amateur parties, whose mirth 
they are sure to promote. 
























































MUSICAL INTELLIGENGE. 
METROPOLITAN. 


Miss RogckEt’s Concert—(From a Correspondent).—The Hanover-square 
Rooms were well filled on Wednesday last, on occasion of a performance for the 
benefit of this young lady, a niece of Hummel. The principal singers of the 
German Opera assisted, and we regret that the chorus were not also enlisted, as 
last year, which would have given a relief, not a little desirable, to the English 
portion of the audience. We say this without invidious allusion to the artists 
employed ; but as the pieces selected were entirely vocal, with pianoforte ac- 
companiment, save only four; there was an air of monotony throughout, which 
would assuredly have thus been averted. The number of Germans present must 
have felt even more ennuied than their English associates, by the raw coldness of 
this faulty genus of concert, which, however fashion may tolerate, good musical 
taste must condemn. 

Madlle. Roeckel performed the first movement of her uncle’s B minor Concerto 
with considerable ability and brilliance, as also Thalberg’s Fantasia on ‘God 
Save the Queen.” Herr Hausmann performed a solo on the violoncello, and 
Herr Bosen made his bow to an English audience, as a violinist of no inferior 
ability. Mr. Weiss sang two songs displaying the compass and intonation of 
his fine bass voice; but his style is that of a barrel organ stop—frigid, heavy, 
and passionless. Mr. John Parry sang two of his musical farcettas, which, 
however, went off without their usual champagne pop, owing, perhaps, to the 
majority of foreigners present being unable to appreciate their evanescent drollery. 
The most extraordinary feature of the performance was the volunteer offer of 
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a gentleman to sing some foreign national airs, which he executed, accompany- 
ing himself on the guitar with considerable effect and applause. 

CoNncERTI DELLA BENEVOLENTE SoctzTa PANARMONICA.—We attended the 
first performance of this society, in the lecture-room of the Western Institution, 
Leicester-square, on Wednesday last. We were unable to ascertain the precise 
nature of the benevolence of this society, beyond that of furnishing a cheap and 
rational entertainment to its patrons, and affording the opportunity of being 
heard, to several almost unknown artists, who, like their confreres in the pictorial 
branch, are pushed out of the great exhibition rooms by the crowd of more for- 
tunate, if not more talented brethren. 

The concert was a vocal one, and the efforts that pleased us best were those 
of the sisters, the Misses Flower, and Mr. Fraser. Oneof the young ladies pos- 
sesses a sweet soprano voice; the other, a fine full contralto, and both are ex- 
tremely well schooled. Their performance of Horn’s duet, ‘‘ I know a bank,” 
was unanimously encored, and richly deserved to be. Mr. Fraser sang a dull, 
stupid ballad, “I will love thee to the last,” with corresponding dulness, but woke 
up in Barnett’s song of ‘‘ Joy, Joy,” and won the applause of hearts, which may 
always be tested in the sound of the palms that give it. Miss Lanza sang several 
pieces with judgment, though it seems to us that the sweet voice she possessed 
a few years back is fast failing her; alas! that violets should ever fade away. 
There was a pleasant little Trio, composed by Sig. Lanza, “ Silently over the 
sea,” utterly spoiled by the false intonation of the upper voice; and there was a 
Mr. St. Felix, with a profusion of hair and pretension, who we never heard of 
before, and most devoutly wish never to hear again. Miss Day played Thalberg’s 
Donna del Lago rhapsody marvellously well: we have no relish for such hyper- 
seasoned fantasies ; their repetition propagates a vicious taste, and, in the hands 
of a juvenile performer tends to perpetuate it. We recommend Miss Day, as 
we did her precocious sister, Miss Binckes, to a careful study of the feeling and 
sentiment of music ; and, we believe that the performance of a sonata by Mozart 
or Dussek would obtain for either of those young ladies a larger meed of genuine 
approbation from three fourths of their auditors at least, including all whose 
applause is worth having. 

As this society is a benevolent one, we trust the directors will bethink them 
that ‘‘ charity begins at home,” and henceforth relieve their audience from the 
poignant distress of listening to singers out of tune; and, particularly, from the 
infliction of another Fantasia on the concertina, with a discrepancy between the 
pitch of the instrument and that of the accompanying pianoforte, of at least a 
quarter of atone. Zeitter’s grand piano (the one used on the occasion) fairly 
shuddered at the ten minutes’ collision. 

Mr. Neate’s Soiree Musicare.—The fifth season of these very pleasant 
little concerts, in which nothing is attempted which is not fully and ably realized, 
commenced on Thursday. A very numerous party was assembled, including a 
large number of the aristocracy of talent and genius. 

The performance commenced with a novelty in the shape of a Quintet, for 
pianoforte, oboe, clarionet, bassoon, and horn, played by Messrs. Neate, Keating, 
Williams, C. Keating, and Jarrett; it was, however, but a very dear “ old friend 
with a new face,” being but a different arrangement of Mozart’s pianoforte 
Quartet in G minor. This Quintet is said to be from a MS. in the immortal 
author’s handwriting, and probably his original arrangement of the piece; be 
this as it may, we certainly prefer it in the costume which has made it familiar to 
us through many along year. Mr. Lidel played a violoncello solo with much taste, 
and less grubbiness of tone than the imitators of Lindley are wont to mis- 
take for his unapproachable power. Mr. Neate played Beethoven’s charming 
Sonata in G, No. 1, op. 29, with congenial feeling, calling forth a loud response 
of applause from all present. Mr. Wolff executed a violin solo of his own irre- 
proachably. This gentleman’s style is clear and unaffected; he is always in 
tune, and never extravagant; beyond these, we perceive no possible claims he 
has to preference, and we could name at least a dozen neglected Englishmen 
who might fairly rival him on his own ground: the importation of Persian 
shawls may improve our native fabrics, but who would think of bringing salt 
from Syria? 
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Mr. Neate next gave us his recently-published duet, performed by himself and 
Mr. Benedict, to whom the work is dedicated; it is extremely creditable to Mr. 
Neate’s well known talent, and was very justly applauded. Beethoven’s Trio in 
D, recently played at the Quartet Concerts, was well rendered by Messrs. Neate, 
Wolff, and Lidel—the last movement was particularly happy. Mdlle. d’Espour- 
rin played a harp solo, and if she did not effect all that she intended—especially 
in the expressivo—the instrument, and not the performer, should bear the blame ; 
and Mr. Neate wound up the concert very merrily with a series of variations on 
a favourite old Scotch reel. 

The singers were, Mdlle. Meerti, Mr. Weiss, and the sisters Pyne, who were 
deservedly encored in Clari’s duet, ‘‘Contando un di.” Mdlle. Meerti sang a 
ballad by Lachner, with horn accompaniment by Mr. Jarrett—the execution very 
far out-meriting the composition ; and Mr. Weiss, with all his phlegmatic cold- 
ness, got through Mozart's “ Qui sdegno” in a preferable style to that of Herr 
Staudigl, at the German Opera, who barbarously interpolates this sublime song 
with detestable variations. Sir George Smart conducted the vocal pieces. The 
next gathering will take place on the 3rd of June. 

Mrs. AnpDERsON’s Concert.—Another gigantic bouquet of beauty and fashion 
met our eyes on Monday, in the Opera concert-room. The experience of the 
last week’s “‘ Monster” having suggested some judicious precautions for the 
comfort of Mrs. Anderson’s numerous friends, there was a crowd without con- 
fusion, abundance without satiety. The performers were in the best of moods 
for the assistance of their sister artist, and their auditors were by no means un- 
appreciative of their laudable endeavours : mutual and universal satisfaction was 
the result. 

The only novelty in the programme was a Fantasia by Ries, on Swedish airs, 
admirably dashed off by Mrs. Anderson, with a double quartet accompaniment 
of stringed instruments ; of the piece there is little to be said ; the principal merit 
must rest with the player, for whom it affords some showy opportunities. Mrs. 
Anderson also played De Beriot’s Sonnambula duet with M. Vieuxtemps, per- 
formed by him last week with Mr. Benedict ; and we thought the lady some- 
what hard upon the violinist, for her potential roulades and arpeggios fairly 
drowned the ‘still small voice” of his delicate execution; he was, for once, 
over head and ears in demisemiquavers, floundering about in voiceless consterna- 
tion, urging his speed and his prowess to the uttermost, and casting an occa- 
sional wistful glance at his impetuous competitor; but, as was said of Shak- 
spere, 

“Panting Time toiled after her in vain.” 


M. Vieuxtemps repeated his capriccio with his accustomed success. Sig. Puzzi 
played a solo on the horn, and Malle. Bertucat, a Fantasia on the harp; and 
M. Dorus accompanied his sister in the Rossignol cavatina, each sharing the ap- 
probation of the company. 

The vocalists present were Mme. Grisi, Mme. Persiani, Mme. Viardot Garcia, 
Mme. Caradori Allen, Mdlle. Sophie Loewe, Mme. Dorus Gras, Signori Rubini, 
Tamburini, and Lablache, and “last, not least,” our countrywoman, Miss M. 
B. Hawes, whose fine voice and very natural delivery of “ I’m the genius of the 
Spring,” lacked not a due sympathy, even in the midst of these dazzling asso- 
ciates ; it was a pearl set in diamonds. 

Sacrep Harmonic Socrety.—One of the most numerous audiences we 
remember to have seen at these proverbially crowded performances, was congre- 
gated in Exeter Hall on Monday evening, when the space usually allotted to the 
orchestra was converted into an ample choir, and filled by a chorus augmented 
to the number of nearly five hundred. The prospect of so vast a forest of intel- 
ligent faces was, of itself, sufficiently imposing ;, but the pealing harmonies that 
arose therefrom, carried the imagination beyond the narrow limits of mortal 
perception, and mingled marvel with our admiration. 

The programme presented a sort of historico musical synopsis of the progress 
of the art in this country, so far as relates to compositions for the church,—con- 
sisting of a sclection of anthems from Tallis, in 1575, down to Samuel Wesley, 
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in 1810. Independently of the great and various merit of the several pieces, this 
selection imparted an interest very rarely experienced, affording as it did a very 
clear notion of the development of music, and the opportunity for comparing the 
gradual polish of its votaries. In the first anthem, “I call and cry,” by Tallis, 
the listener could not fail to be struck with the solemn, half gloomy, largeness 
of its structure—the intricate and ingenious elaborations of its parts—and the 
gothic grandeur of the whole. Thence proceeding through the successive labours 
of Farrant, 1580; Byrde, 1590; Orlando Gibbons, 1610; Michael Wise, 1670; 
Dr. Blow, 1680, and Greyghton, 1690, we come to the bolder outline, the 
simpler, and consequently sublimer, details, and the classical perfection of Henry 
Purcell ; here the first part terminated appropriately with his ‘‘ O give thanks.” 
The reader will observe a wide hiatus in the above quoted dates, which may be 
accounted for by the age of puritanism, its cunning, and its consequences. It 
was extremely curious to perceive how music, in common with her sister arts, 
had slept during that gloomy night-time; and how, on waking, she re-com- 
menced precisely where she had left off—the verse anthem of Wise, ‘ Awake, 
awake, put on thy strength,” being of the school of its predecessor. It was 
indeed, as though music were called upon to awake and put on her strength ; 
and rapidly and gorgeously did she respond to the call in the brief, but vigorous 
excellence of our too short-lived Purcell. 

The second part presented us a series commencing with Dr. Clark’s “I will 
love thee O Lord, 1700, followed by anthems of Dr, Croft, 1724, Dr. Greene, 1740, 
Dr. Boyce’s celebrated ‘‘ By the waters of Babylon,” 1760, and another, 1768 ; 
Jonathan Battishill’s ‘‘ Call to remembrance” 1797, and a Motett by Samuel 
Wesley, “ the last of all the Romans.” Throughout this second course, it was 
evident that church music had progressed no farther in style—in fact, that it 
had gone back beyond the era of Purcell. The giant genius of Handel, retro- 
specting all that had been done in this way, and resolving to found an imperish- 
able standard, gathered up the fragmental excellencies of the elder masters, 
whose style bore with it a sacred and venerable aspect ; and thence formed the 
pyramid of his own school; which all successors have more or less, according 
to their learning or genius, either imitated or paraphrased; and which will pro- 
bably remain the model for sacred composition, while there is a lip to sing or a 
soul to worship. Thus, it appeared to us, that Purcell stood alone; and his 
very original works, if akin to any school of music, were evidently more in 
keeping with that of Mozart and Haydn than with anything produced at a prior, 
or during the intervening period—while the Handelians (we use the term in an 
honourable sense) have continued to this hour working in the same loom, and 
giving to their webs but the brocade and garniture of modern science. 

The whole of the specimens were well sung, evidences of a more than ordina- 
rily careful rehearsal presenting themselves throughout. ‘‘ Non Nobis,” which 
was given entirely without accompaniment, save during the few last bars, was 
majestically sung ; and yet, we fancied we have heard it to more advantage— 
the lights and shades were hardly sufficiently graduated or contrasted. Greyghton’s 
“T will arise” 1590, charmingly sung by Misses Birch, and Dolby, Messrs. 
Young, Barnby, Hobbs, Pearsall, H. Phillips, and Leffler, was, by unanimous 
desire, repeated. Purcell’s ‘‘ Sing unto the Lord” was extremely well exe- 
cuted both by the principals, and the chorus, the short responses of the latter 
being as from a multitude with one lip—and his finale to the first part seemed 
to rouse both singers and auditors above their ordinary level. Mr. Young’s 
solo was particularly admirable, and excited so warm a contention between the 
ayes and noes, as to whether it should or should not be repeated, that the con- 
clusion of the anthem was in danger of not being heard; and we began most 
devoutly to wish ourselves the lawyer in the fable—caring not a jot who retained 
the upper or the under shell, so we might be left in the quiet enjoyment of the 
oyster. 

“The pieces of the second part, being mostly better known, require little to be 
said of them, beyond a general commendation of their performance--that of 
Battishall appeared to us most to differ from the Handelian school; he was evi- 
dently imbued with the more tender enthusiasm of his German contemporaries 
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—his music rather seduces than astounds our senses. The Motett of Wesley is 
almost worthy of Handel himself—at least it is worthy to be seraphimed at the 
apotheosis of any genius, in any time. 

The performance was accompanied on the organ—the first part by Mr. Turle 
of Westminster Abbey; the second by Dr. Elvey of St. George’s Chapel, Wind- 
sor. Neither of these gentlemen satisfied our notions of their responsible duty; 
the former being evidently embarrassed in the task he had undertaken, and un- 
decided as to the matter or manner with which he should fulfil it; while the 
latter, by overloading the full pieces with the redundancy of the great organ, fre- 
quently smothered the multitudinous chorus, and created a noise without an 
effect. Dr. Elvey has, most probably, been schooled in the cloister ; where the 
potentiality of the organ is sometimes excusably available to supply the inade- 
quacy of the choir for the size of the building: but he should have bethought 
him, that the anthems performed on Monday were written for voices; and, with 
the addition of the pedal pipes alone would have been complete and perfect. 
Dr. Elvey seemed to forget that the great oratorio chorusses were originally con- 
ceived with a well-balanced mixture of vocal and instrumental power; and at- 
tempting to supply what was not required, a full instrumentation, he at once 
neutralized their authors’ intention—in the presumptive wish to make a more 
perfect creation, he produced a chaos. 

This performance was, on the whole, one of the most interesting of the season 
—a strictly vocal concert, without one tittle of the native wearisomeness of the 
species—and we are sincerely regretful for those real lovers of music who were 
not fortunate enough to be present on the occasion. The next performance of 
the Society will take place on Friday the fourth of June. 





PROVINCIAL. 


[This department of the Musical World is compiled and abridged from the provincial press, and 
from the letters of our country correspondents, The editors of the M. W, are, therefore, not respon- 
sible for any matter of opinion it may contain, beyond what their editorial signature is appended to.] 


Batu.—Mr. Millar's Concert took place on Friday evening, the 14th inst., and 
attracted a fashionable, though not a numerous audience, which should induce Mr. M. 
to fix upon an earlier period of the season. The performances were such as to afford the 
highest gratification. ‘‘ Discord dire sister ’ was sung with science and ability by Messrs. 
Millar, Milsom, Pyne, and H. Phillips. In ‘“‘ Deeper and deeper still,” Mr. Millar dis- 
played, with the best effect, his highly cultivated talents. The glees were very pleasingly 
executed. Mr. H. Phillips sang ‘‘Love’s Errand” and “ The Lake of Killarney” in 
that inimitable style which has gained him his distinguished popularity. The whole 
concert was admirably executed, and may deservedly be quoted as one of the best 
specimens of the season. 

Bristor, May 22d.—Mrs. Bower’s concert took place on Wednesday night, at the 
Gloucester Hotel, Clifton, and was supported wholly by provincial talent. The vocalists 
were, Mrs. Bower (the beneficiare), Miss Ley, Miss Patton, and Mrs. B. Penley; Mr. 
Burnet, and Mr. Machin, Mrs. Bower may be said to have made her debut on Wednes- 
day: for, although an accomplished teacher of singing, she has not before appeared in 
public in Bristol. The specimens she gave of her abilities were fully successful, and 
henceforth she must not limit them to the sole audience of her pupils. Miss L, Patton, 
with a fine voice, equable in its intonation throughout, and capable of accomplishing any- 
thing, is totally devoid of that which imparts to music all that speaks to the intellect—— 
expression. Grave or gay, adagio or allegro, it is all one to Miss Patton; every passage 
is delivered with the correctness of a hand-organ, but with not an atom more of soul. 
The remark is a friendly one, and she will do well to profit by it. Miss Ley made a very 
favourable impression: she has a powerful, contr’alto voice, and has studied in a good 
school with effect. Mrs. B. Penley is uniformly correct, but her voice loses in compari- 
son with the ladies mentioned. Mr. Burnet’s voice is a rich Tenor, which, he seems to 
fancy, is not extensive enough for his lofty aspirings, and he must hold out an upper B so 
long as to weary the audience and make them suspect that he is too much in love with 
it ever to let it quietly subside into the key note. Be content, Mr. Burnet; avoid all 
trickery, and (if you do not give way to vanity) you will make a first-rate singer. Mr. 
Machin’s fine bass voice told very effectively in the concerted pieces. —In the instrumental 
department Mr. Henry Field favoured the company with some delightful specimens of his 
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genuine good taste and matured talent; nothing could fall more gratefully on the ear 
than the simple melodies, adorned with the most elaborate harmony which he introduced 
into his Fantasia. In a duet with Miss Willis Browne, Mr. Field relinquished to that 
young lady the upper part of the instrument, giving her an opportunity of displaying a 
brilliancy and elasticity of touch, combined with a refined taste and judgment, rarely sur- 
passed in so young a pianiste. Mr. H. C. Cooper gave, in the course of the evening, 
some specimens of his skill on the violin, in which he fully sustained his well-earned re- 
putation. The concert was honoured with the presence of the Duke of Beaufort and se- 
veral of the officers of his regiment of Yeomanry Cavalry. His Grace has since, conde- 
scendingly expressed to Mrs. Bower the gratification he had experienced, and honours 
Miss Willis Browne’s concert this morning at Bath with his patronage. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


German Opera.—Figaro has been very provokingly laid aside during the 
week, so that we have been prevented attending its performance ; but the report 
of those who are qualified to judge rightly, is highly commendable. The Zauber- 
fléte continues to be attractive, which is extraordinary, seeing that it is done in 
a very inferior style, compared with that of its production on the same stage in 
English two or three years back, and considering that the chorus, which is the 
real materiel of the company, has no opportunity to display itself. Mme. 
Stoeckel Heinefetter is too heroical for the gentle Pamina, and Herr Staudigl 
does not comprehend the part of Sorastro, who is a meditative recluse, in whose 
bosom the last rays of passion have set in the wide, calm ocean of. philosophy. 
Herr Staudigl sings like a man of the world, and thrusts variations into Mozart’s 
music (a most unforgivable sin), like an erratic Westminster boy improving 
Homer. The rest of the dramatis persone are ‘full fathom five” below me- 
diocrity. 

Weber’s Euryanthe is to be performed next week, and will be supported by 
Mme. Shroeder Devrient and Mme. Heinefetter, Herr Tischatchek, a celebrated 
tenor from Dresden, Herr Staudigl, &c., &c. Herr Haitzinger returns to the 
continent. 

Tue Western Mapricat Society.—This Society was established about two 
years ago for the laudable purpose of assisting the rescue from oblivion of the vocal 
compositions of the old masters, and for the performance of them, as a school of 
practice, once a fortnight. On Friday last the members held their second annual 
festival at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, when about fifty gentlemen dined 
together, Mr. Joseph Calkin (president and founder) in the chair. The various 
voices were thus arranged—the cantos in the centre, the altos and te: ors 
on each side, and the basses at the cross table with the president. The following 
compositions were excellently sung under the direction of Mr. Hawes :—Non 
nobis, Domine, Byrpe, 1590; Ye pearls of snowy whiteness, GiovANN1 Croce, 
1580; Spring returns, L. Marenzio, 1582; Hope of my heart, J. Warp, 1613; 
Ladies, I fain would warn you, G. Ferretti, 1576; Clora is sleeping, J. 
NeETHERCLIFT, 1841; Maidens fair, of Mantua’s city, G. Gastonp1, 1596; 
These that be certain signs, N. Faienient, 1588; I will give thanks, P. L. pa 
Paxestrina, 1580; The Shepherd’s pipes, L. MarEenzi0, 1582; Flow, O my 
tears, J. BENNET, 1599; Love doth so fill my heart, P.L. pA PaLesTrina, 1588 ; 
To shorten Winter’s sadness, T. WEELKES, 1608; Hearken to thy faithful Swain, 
C. Morates, 1550; Lose not your chance fair Ladies, R. GIOVANNELLI, 1580; 
The Waitts, J. Saviuie, 1667. Several of these pieces were encored, and the 
evening passed off most harmoniously. It will be perceived that amongst the 
“names of the departed,” there is one of a member present in propria persona— 
namely, Mr. Netherclift, whose madrigal (both written and composed by him) 
reflects great credit on his talent. The chairman announced the intention of the 
Society to offer a premium of ten guineas for the best approved Madrigal, com- 
posed after the style of the old masters ; the particulars of which to be adver- 
tised so soon as the committee shall have made the necessary arrangements. It 
would be unjust to Mr. George Budd, who performs the triple duties of honorary 
treasurer, secretary, and librarian, with exemplary assiduity, were it not men- 
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tioned that his zeal and gentlemanly attention have been very effectual in pro- 
moting the interests of the Society. 

Tue Metoptst’s Cius.—Four ballads and two rondos have been sent in by 
candidates for the prizes offered by the Melodist’s Club, which will be awarded 
this day. The compositions will be sung after dinner’ by Messrs. Hobbs, Allen, 
Young, Hawkins, and Bennett, accompanied by Sir George Smart, Mr. Stans- 
bury, and Mr. Bishop. We shall give a notice of the proceedings next week : 
the composer of the best approved ballad will receive a premium of ten guineas, 
and the second-best five; the same sums will be given to the composers of the 
best, and second best rondos. 

Mog. Dutcken’s Concert on Monday next is expected to be another ‘‘ high 
pressure” affair. It were to be wished that M. Laporte would improve the ven- 
tilation of the Opera concert-room, lest it should some day explode by the scin- 
tillation of innumerable bright eyes in its inflammable atmosphere. 

Mr. Biewirr’s Concerr was very fully attended on Thursday last, at the 
Music Hall, Store-street. The vocal performers were Mesdames F. Lablache, 
A. Toulmin, Rainforth, Lucombe, Messrs. J. Bennett, Hobbs, Weiss, Purday, 
Young, Hatton, Stansbury, and John Parry ; the instrumentalists were Messrs, 
Blewitt, Stansbury, Hatton, G. Cooke, Eliason, Sedgwick, Lazarus, Maycock, 
and Jarrett. The whole went off with much éclat. 

Hanpev’s Mess1an.—This sublime oratorio will be performed on Wednesday 
evening, for the benefit of the Royal Society of Musicians, at the Hanover-square 
Rooms, by the eminent vocal and instrumental talent of the Concerts of Ancient 
Music. The solos will be sung by Mrs. W. Knyvett, Miss Birch, Miss Rain- 
forth, Mrs. A. Toulmin, Miss Bruce Wyatt, and Miss Maria B. Hawes; Messrs. 
Bennett, Pearsall, Stretton, aud Phillips. Leader, Mr. Cramer; conductor, Mr. 
W. Knyvett. The public rehearsal will take place on Monday morning, com- 
mencing at twelve o’clock. 

Mo te. Sopniz Lorwe.—Graun’s song, “« Mi paventi,” which was sung by 
this lady both at the Ancient and Mr. Benedict’s Concerts, could not have been 
composed for Mme. Mara, as stated in the programme, for Mara, who was born 
in 1750, did not visit Berlin (where Graun resided) until she was twenty-four 
years old, whereas Graun died in 1759. 

Tue Queen Dowacer was present at the rehearsal of the Ancient Concert 
on Monday, attended by her usual suite; as was also his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cambridge, his Grace the Archbishop of York, and a numerous assem- 
blage of high musical patrons. 

ProGRAMME OF THE EIGHTH AND LAST Concert or Ancient Music, Wed- 
nesday, the 26th of May, 1841, under the direction of his Grace the Archbishop 
of York ; conductor, Mr. Bishop. 


PART I. 
Overture—Occasional Oratorio ......+ ah Nana aneewacs bueesicoes miceeesunee Handel. 
National Anthem—Lord of Heaven 2... e.-e.eeee scene coeerccccccccce eoseeeess Haydn. 
Recit and Air, Angel of Life—Mr. Phillips. P6oss CLISER OC eed bie pevsaRbeereseecees Dr. Callcott. 
Chant, Mulier ecce filius Quartetto and egies Vergin’ madre (Passione).. . Haydn. 
Selection from the Mount of Olives 2.000: ccsccescccvccsccscccvecetoceseces ese ” Beethoven. 


Recit., O! tremble mortals. Air, Praise the ‘Redeemer’s ‘mercy. Solo and 
Chorus, O, hail, ye sons of mortals—Mme. Dorus Gras. Recit., They who take 
him—Mr. Hobbs. Chorus, Here, seize him 






Recit., Relieve thy champion. Air, Return, O God of Hosts (Samson) Handel. 
Corale (full choir) Once more to praise Thee ....+-.+e..-.00% «ee Luther 
Duetto, Qual anelante—Mesdames Dorus Gras and Viar dot one «-- Marcello. 
Chorus, For unto us (Messiah) ........ Rcnhe-ous itd petibenneneeeeecde é6nnee «+ Handel 
PART II 

Overture (Euryanthe),......scerssecvecscceccccececseece OTL at i eee Weber. 
Aria, Confusa, abbandonata—Malle. Loewe (Didone) Jevtehwadsaewiguobesesus J.C. Bach. 
Glee, Blow gentle gales—Miss Birch, Miss Hawes, Messrs. Hawkius, Hobbs, and 

Stretton. .00...scccocccccccccccssvcscecce ccccrcces SatabnasheEsevercseraves Bishop. 
Aria.“Vo solcando—Miss Birch (Artaserse) Winreusuacees iseeesee vases éscecee EE 
Choruo, Non sdegnare (Elena e Paride) ........+.+-06 bd deeceeries dimes eereeeee Gluck. 
Aria, Parto!—Mme. Dorus Gras (La Clemenza di Tito) ......-eeeeeesseeeeees Mozart. 
Movement from the second and third Lessons (full orchestra) ...++0++eseeeee- Handel, 
Song Non mi dir, Mdlle. Loewe ......+-seeeeseee Adsb0s vedveseeeceetsocceces  MEOMREC 
Glee, Cold is Cadwallo’ SLONGUC ceserecseerererecercccrersrecerersteressers _ Horsley. 
Recit., Crudele! or —_ Aria, Ho perduto—Mme. Viardot Garcia an Amor 

vendicato ... DCe eM Naa WON TSC bek ts ne 7 Ohee (hs eOReeseuordadeek bones omedk «++ Paisiello. 
Recit., And God said. Recit. ace., In pe bright—Mr. Hobbs. “Chorus, 

The Heavens are telling (Cres tion) « seein ew eee bececienet ex a aendee oe aydn. 
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MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 


Thursday (this day) meeting of the Melodist’s Club, when the songs of the candidates for the prize 
bakes sung, also the concert of the Societa Benevolente at the Mechanic’s Institution, Southampton 
Buildings. 

Setustay-—Iicheareal of the Seventh Philharmonic Concert. 

Monday—Rehearsal of the Messiah for the benefit of the Royal Society of Musicians; also, Mme. 
Dulcken’s Concert ; Philharmonic in the evening. 

Wednesday—Mdlle. he rs Concert; also Mdlle. Eruesta Grisi’s concert ; in the evening the 
performance of the “ Messiah "’ at the Hanover-square Rooms. 

German Opera—Thursday, Friday, Monday, and Wednesday. 

Italian Opera—This evening and Tuesday. No Opera on Saturday, being Whitsun-eve. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





“ Amateur” is thanked. 

“A Friend to Native Talent.’ We cannot print our correspondent’s letter, which is somewhat too 
highly eulogistic of the gentleman alluded to. Our Friend does not seem to be aware that there is a 
Society established for the express purpose of re-publisiiing ancient and rare music, to which the 
party in question was elected to the office of one of its editors, but declined the post on no very liberal 
or patriotic grounds. Let the work of Tallis be given or sold to the Musical Antiquarian Society, and 
ample justice will be ensured to it, by diffusing it amongst musical persons at a very trifling charge. 
We are obliged by the enclosure. 

“J.P.” Many thanks are due and offered. 

“ Vide,” ‘ Rondo,” “‘ Z,’ “ Sofie,’ are on our table. 





WORKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 
“Les Agremens au Salon"—F. B. Jewson. ‘‘ This beautiful World’’—Charles Blondell, “We 
won't go Home till Morning "’—C, Blondell. ‘‘ The Krakoviak "—C. Blondell. 





List or New PuBticaTions. 





PIANOFORTE. Beethoven's Works, piano and violin, no 14, 
Lanner’s Spring Waltzes, with cornets-a- variations, See the conquering hero comes Vessel. 
iston, by G. Macfarlane = - - essel. 
r  heatrea Waltzes, ditto - Ditto. VOCAL. 
Jullien’s Quadrilles, Les Debardeurs, with Bendixen.—As the moon’s soft spleudour Wessel. 
cornet - - - - Ditto. | A suoi preghi Romanza, from Donizetti's 
Bosisio Quadrilles, Cadi, with cornet, flute, new opera, La Favorite - . Boosey. 
or violin - - - - itto.| Panofka.—Amore felice notturno a duo voce 
Richards, H. B.—Grand variations on the equale - - . Ditto. 
national anthem, Rule Britannia - Ditto. | Old English Airs, arranged with pianoforte 
Czerny, C.—Beethoven’s Works, no. 10, con- accompaniment, by G, A. Macfarren, from 
taining sonata, op.14,no 2inG - Ditto.| Chappell’s Collection of National Music— 
Plachy.—Rondo brillant on the favourite bal- no. 1, Chevy Chase; no. 2, King John 
lade, Il segrette per es ser felice, in Lu- and the Abbot of Canterbury; no. 3, The 
crezia Borgia - ° ° - Boosey. Roast Beef of Old England; no, 4, Dulce ~ »...4 
Domum; no. 5, The Spring is coming ; 
MISCELLANEOUS. no. 6, Death and the Lady—Fair lady lay 
Mozart's Quartett in D, and Fugue (no. 1 those costly robes asides - , happell. 
and 2), for 2 violins,tenor, and violoncello Wessel. 











ADAME DULCKEN’S GRAND MORNING CONBERT, on Monpay, 
May 31, in the Concert-room of Her Majesty’s Theatre, under the immediate patronage of 
the Queen and the Royal Family. Vocalists—Mesdames Grisi, Persiani, Viardot Garcia, Dorus Gras, 
and Shroeder Devrient, Mdlles, Sophie Loewe and Meerti; Signori Rubini, Lablache, Tamburini, 
F. Lablache, Herr Haitzinger, and Mr. J. Parry. Pianoforte, Madame Dulcken and Mr. F. Liszt ; 
Harp, M. Godefroid; Violin, M. David ; Horn, Signor Puzzi. Conductor, M. J. Benedict. 
Boxes, stalls, reserved seats, and pit tickets may be had at all the principal music warehouses, and 
of Madame Dulcken, 8, Somerset-street. 
'NHE MESSIAH.—This sublime Oratorio will be performed at the Hanover- 
square Rooms on Wednesday evening, June 2, by the eminent vocal and instrumental per- 
formers belonging to the Ancient Concerts, for the benefit of the Royal Society of Musicians, under 
the immediate Patronage of Her Majesty, of the Queen Dowager, and the royal and’noble directors of 
her Majesty's Concert of Ancient Music. The Public Rehearsal will take place on Monday morning, 
the 3lst inst. ; tickets to be had at the principal music-shops. J. A. WOOD, Secretary.; , 














Just Published, price 5s., Music folio size. 
CONCISE SERVICE for the USE of THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 
consisting of a Jubilate, Magnificat, Nunc Dimittis, Gloria, and Responses to the Command- 
ments, for four voices, with an accompaniment for the organ or,pianoforte, to which is added a Variety 
of Chants, as sung at the Episcopal Chapel, Gray’s Inn Road, composed and respectfully inscribed 
to ‘the Rev. Thomas Mortimer, B.D., by THOMAS KILNER, Organist of the Chapel. N.B, This 
Service will be found equally useful to Congregations who singin unison. London: Published for the 
Author, by MONRO AND’ MAY, Western City Musical Repository, 11, Holborn Bars; and may 
also be hadof the Verger, at the Episcopal Chapel, Gray’s Inn Road; and all Music and Booksellers 

in Town and Country. 





" Just published, price 2s. 6d. in cloth. 
ae enOwe's GUIDE TO PRACTICE ON THE PIANOFORTE. 
CHAPPELL, 50, NEW BOND-STREET. 
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BY HIS LATE MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


ons 


prices of their New Patent Pianofortes, which have all the latest improvements, particularly 
wrought iron string plates, wrought iron bracings over the sounding board, and an additional iron bar 
on and under the wrest plank. 

Also, their Newly Invented Sounding Board, for which they obtained His late Majesty’s Royal 
Letters Patent, dated Ist. November, 1833, and which has been admitied by the first professors to be 
the most important improvement ever applied to Pianofortes, producing a more full and equal qua- 
lity of tone, and being on a principle somewhat similar to the violin, warranted not to lose its resiliency 
or to yield by the pressure of the strings, which is invariably the case with sounding boards on the 
old construction, and are therefore warranted to stand better in extreme climates than any pianofortes 
hitherto made. 







EITTER AND COMPANY respectfully beg to submit the following list of 


BOUDOIR PIANOFORTES, SIX 
OCTAVES. 
Particularly adapted for singing, only four feet 
high, and being veneered and polished at the 
back, can be placed in any part of the room. 


CABINETS, SIX-AND-A-HALF 
OCTAVES. 
Mahogany......... 60 to 70 guineas 
IRMOMOON . cvsigcescabeivnss Ab cnl ey  saue 
Mahogany, with grand action 75.. 90) ..., 


see eeeee 








: Rose woo: Gc cccce TR TP ents 
Mahogany.........-ss++e22.+. 40 to 50 guineas. cleat 


SRE Ri en ee ""45..60..... | SEMIGRANDS, SIX-AND-A-HALF 
Mahogany with grand action... 50..60  .... OCTAVES. 
Rosewood ae 60"... 70 oe naa sf emcees pep eeeeeanee = to 110 guineas 
COTTAGES. SIX OCTAVES. genie iP seserrvwes vanes 00 .. 120 
lel sssiscomunaionorn 45 to 60 guineas. GRANDS, SIX-AND-A-HALF 
5 OCTAVES. 








BROBCWO0ON 65 seccesccrscsinsees OO os IO sees 
Mahogany, with grand action., 55... 70 ..6- | Mahogany........eeeeeeeee6 120 to 140 guineas, 
Rosewood Gitto ..ccec.. 60..80 .... ROS€wW00d ...sseccccocccces. 130.. 160 .... 


N.B. ZEITTER and CO. engage to keep all instruments purchased of them in tune for six months, 
free of expeuse, in London, and to exchange them if returned to them free of carriage within the same 
ime, 
4 and 5, NEW CAVENDISH STREET, PORTLAND PLACE, LONDON. 


. 


USIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS.—MR. FLETCHER will sell 

by auction, at his Great Room, 191, Piccadilly, on MONDAY, May 3], and following day, a 
valuable collection of Vocal and Instrumental Music, including a variety of Modern English and 
Foreign Music, early Madrigals, Motetts, Glees ; Walsh's editions of Handel's Oratorios ; Oratorios by 
Spohr, Mendelssohn, &c. ; Masses in full score by Haydn, Mozart, and Cherubini ; Symplionies'in Score 
by Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven ; Operas by Mozart, Paer, Rossini, Weber, Meyerbeer, &c.; Rare 
early Treatises and Works on Music, among which are, Marcella's Psalms, 8 vols ; Orpheus Brit- 
tanicus, 2 vols; Martini Ecole d'Orgue; the Harmonicon, complete; Burney’s History of Music, 
4 vols; a collection of Fugues and Rare Works for the Organ. Violins by Armati; Violoncello ‘b 
Guarnerius; double action harp by Erard ; Grand Pianoforte by Broadwood, &c. May be viewed, 
and Catologues had at Mr. Fletcher's Office, 191, Piccadilly. 




















NOTICE. 


In answer to numerous applications and complaints from our provincial friends, it is 
respectfully stated that the “ Musical World” is published every Thursday, at Twelve 
o’clock, so that London readers may be supplied in the course of the afternoon, and 
country subscribers will receive their copies by the same evening’s post, or through their 
respective agents in the district where they reside. 

The terms of subscription for stamped copies, which ensures the most punctual delivery, 
are—sixteen shillings per annum, or four shillings per quarter, paid in advance. Parties 
requiring a single number, may receive it promptly per post, by enclosing a four-penny 
piece in their order, post paid, to the office of the Journal in London. 








London :—HUGH CUNNINGHAM, No. 1, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square, where ‘Advertisements, announce- 
ments of wew publications, and all letters for the Editor are received. Communications forwarded after Tuesday 
cannot be available in the current week’s number. And at the Music Warehouses of 

CHAPPELL, Bond Street. CRAMER, ADDISON, & BEALE, 201, Regent St. 
D’ALMAINE, and Co., Soho Square. | JOHANNING, 122, Great Porcand Street. 
DUFF and HODGSON, Oxford Street. MILLS, Bond Street. a 
Cc. W. MANBY, Fleet Street. OLLIVIER, Bond Street. 
J. KEEGAN, Burlington Arcade. Z. T. PURDAY, High Holborn. 
MANN, Coruhill. JOHN LEE, 440, West Strand. 
BETTS, Threadneedle Street. ' y. ETHERINGTON, Richmond. 
ARNOLD and SON, Liverpool ; SIMMS and DINHAM, Manchester; WRIGHTSON and WEBB, Birmingham. 

London: Printed and Published by Joun LeiGnton, of 11, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, in the City of London, at 
te Printing-office, 11, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, in the said City of London.—Thursday, the 27th day of 

/ May, 1641. 
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